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Ronald Bishop 



Good Afternoon, Good Evening, and 
Good Night: The Truman Show 
as Media Criticism 



The media's impact on our lives in the past half decade has become a popular 
thematic centerpiece for feature films and television programs. Using cultural 
studies as a framework, this article explores the fascination that entertainment 
producers have with the role the media play in our lives through an analysis of 
the much heralded film, The Truman Show. Critics and moviegoers have con- 
gratulated the producers of films like The Truman Show /or taking a critical 
look at the power of the media. The author contends, however, that they have not 
earned our plaudits. Films like Truman are created by entertainment companies 
as a means to exploit, and at the same time dissipate, our desire to engage in 
genuine media criticism. In the end, the power of the media is affirmed rather 
than challenged. In the spirit of Antonio Gramsci 's concept of hegemony, these 
films and television programs co-opt our enchantment (and disenchantment) 
with the media and sell it back to us. 



The media' s impact on our lives in the past half decade has become a popular 
thematic centerpiece for feature films and television programs. Films like The 
Truman Show, Wag the Dog, and EDtv, and television programs like Sports 
Night and It 's Like . . . You Know (both on ABC), use as their primary dramatic 
device what Erving Goffman (1959) would call backstage behavior — behav- 
iors that viewers typically do not get the chance to see. In the spirit of classic 
films like All the President's Men and Network, how media companies create 
product — and more to the point, the impact of this product — is a profitable 
entertainment vehicle. 

Using cultural studies as a framework, this article explores the fascination 
that entertainment producers have with the role the media, particularly televi- 
sion, play in our lives through an analysis of the critically acclaimed film, The 
Truman Show. Many critics and moviegoers have congratulated the producers 
of films like The Truman Show for finally taking a critical look at the power of 
the media. I contend, however, that they have not earned our plaudits. Films 
like Truman are created and packaged by entertainment companies as a means 
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to exploit, and at the same time dissipate, our desire to engage in genuine 
media criticism. In the end, the power of the media is affirmed rather than chal- 
lenged. In the spirit of Antonio Gramsci's concept of hegemony, these films 
and television programs co-opt our enchantment (and disenchantment) with 
the media and sell it back to us. Films like The Truman Show channel our dis- 
contentment with the media into what John Storey (1998, 124) refers to as 
"ideologically safe harbors." They are clear examples of the kind of ideologi- 
cal state apparati described by Louis Althusser, used to sustain our adherence 
to a managed set of cultural values. Instead of coming away from these films 
determined to distance ourselves from the media, or to try to live our lives 
without them, we are fascinated by the media's willingness to criticize their 
own product — in some cases, we congratulate them for doing so. In the end, 
however, there truly is no life outside the media. Media companies have sim- 
ply taken our rage and sanitized it for their protection. The audience watches a 
movie like The Truman Show and comes away convinced that it has experi- 
enced the latest (and most insightful) in media criticism — the preferred read- 
ing created by the films' producers. Ironically, however, the audience in mov- 
ies like Truman is portrayed as an unthinking gaggle of mentally moribund 
celebrity- worshippers. As Andrew Niccol, who wrote the screenplay for The 
Truman Show, said in a recent interview, "I'm interested in this idea of who's 
the real captive — is it Truman, or is it the viewers watching Truman?" (Kleiner 
1998, 12). I contend that we have met the "real captives," and they are us. We 
do not see ourselves in the faces of fictional viewers peering longingly at the 
television screens in Truman — they represent the people who really let the 
media control their lives, we think. What is even more troubling is the fact that 
this incipient media criticism has been created by design, or engineered for 
effect, as Foucault might argue — part of the publicity for the films, a reflection 
of the control exercised by media companies over the means of intellectual 
production. The illusion is this: that after seeing these films, we are aware of 
and can effectively deal with the media's impact on our lives. We do not real- 
ize that the tool we have been given to accomplish this is a commodified ver- 
sion of genuine media criticism. 

A Love-Hate Relationship 

Directed by Peter Weir, The Truman Show is the story of Truman Burbank 
(played by Jim Carrey), a gregarious insurance salesperson who lives in Sea- 
haven, "a town of pretty houses and smiling people" (Corliss 1998, 76). What 
Truman does not know is that his entire life has been one long television show, 
executed on the world's largest set. All of the film's other characters — includ- 
ing his wife, Meryl (Laura Linney), and his best friend, Marlon (Noah 
Emmerich) — are in on the ruse devised by the beret-clad Christof, played by 
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Ed Harris. Christof builds his around-the-clock look at Truman's life on the 
belief that "we've become tired of watching actors give us phony emotions, 
bored with pyrotechnics, and special effects" {The Truman Show 1998). View- 
ers and fans watch Truman's every waking moment — cheering his triumphs, 
ruing his setbacks. But Truman' s serene world of routine begins to fray: a light 
fixture falls inexplicably from the sky; Truman — and only Truman — is caught 
in a sudden shower. He begins to realize that his life is "a meticulously con- 
structed sham" (Porton 1998, 48). Truman tries repeatedly to escape Sea- 
haven, only to be thwarted by his fear of water. But as the depth of the illusion 
created by Christof emerges, Truman slowly gains the strength to attack his 
fears. Eventually, Truman is able to leave, despite pleas from Christof. 

The Truman Show received a great deal of critical acclaim, and an Oscar 
nomination for Weir. Jack Gamer ( 1 999, 4), film critic for Gannett News Serv- 
ice, called Truman "the definitive statement on fame versus privacy in modem 
society." Time movie critic Richard Corliss (1998, 76) said of the film, "You 
will laugh. You will cry. You will be provoked to ask yourself why you feel 
this way. And for once in a blue moon of movies, you will think. Isn't that one 
of the best buzzes you can get leaving a multiplex?" Michael Atkinson (1998, 
146) of The Village Voice said that Truman "is one of the clearest American- 
made proofs that cinema is a parallel consciousness whose relationship with us 
is as fraught with desire, ambiguity, and spite as any love affair." A subsequent 
release on a similar topic, EDtv, was greeted with less favorable reviews. Some 
criticized EDtv's director, Ron Howard (himself a former child celebrity), for 
using kid gloves in dealing with the subject of fame. In Howard's defense, 
however, neither film had the temerity to take on the media as a whole, as an 
institution. Porton (1998, 48) notes that Tmman is a meek version of "a cri- 
tique of our media-saturated society" spawned by Marxist writers like Guy 
Debord in the 1960s. It is fascination with fame — a by-product of the 
media — that drives these films. The danger comes when moviegoers accept 
this purposeful self-reflexivity as genuine media criticism. To borrow from 
Poster (1990, 53), movies like these "defuse the radicalism" of media criticism 
by "confusing" us with quasi-explorations that seem to give us credit for our 
insight into media effects. Porton (1998, 48) is less forgiving, claiming that the 
film is "distinguished by a sneering Hollywood elitism — an overweening con- 
tempt for the supposedly 'average' consumers of television programs." Tm- 
man finally overcomes his fears and walks off the set to find reality. But the 
media as an institution — as a part of the superstmcture — remain unchallenged. 
Criticism of the media in these films is reduced to one person's stmggle to 
reclaim his life. To borrow from John Fiske (1987), the media as a dramatic 
device are made manageable. Media criticism is reduced to an act of consump- 
tion. Let us now tum to a more detailed discussion of the film, using a more 
developed Marxist perspective as a framework. 
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Too Accessible? 

As mentioned in the previous section, the theoretical basis for this journey 
comes from cultural studies. Grossberg (1991, 127) notes that the task of the 
Marxist critic is "to describe (and intervene in) the way messages are produced 
by, inserted into, and function within the everyday lives of concrete human 
beings so as to reproduce or transform structures of power and domination." 
How we interpret texts depends on "how and where they are inserted into the 
circuit of production and consumption" (p. 127). Films like The Truman Show 
come at a time of paradox: we depend on the media, in particular on news 
organizations, to help us make sense of our lives, but yet we do not trust them. 
The amount and range of information available to us is greater than ever 
before, but the validity of that information, much of which concerns the 
exploits of celebrities, is open to question. We live, in the words of critic Mark 
Crispin Miller, in a National Entertainment State, addled both by our love for 
celebrities, many of whom are famous only for being famous, and by the desire 
of many to have that life. Finally, producers of media content often claim that 
their work brings individuals closer together; in the eyes of some critics and 
scholars, however, it has destroyed our sense of community. To address these 
paradoxes, many of us bash the media — we excoriate journalists and televi- 
sion producers for doing so much damage to the texture of our lives. Violence 
on television and in films, for example, is a frequent target of our anger. But we 
aim much of our criticism at individual programs, rather than at the system that 
produces them. I contend that in this form, our criticism can easily be taken and 
redeployed by organizations that create the programming. As Marx notes, "the 
various components of the superstructure . . . exercise their influence upon the 
course of the historical struggles and in many cases determine their form" 
(quoted in Storey 1998, 103). We can criticize the media, and have our criti- 
cism taken seriously, only within the framework created by the media. Lo wen- 
thai (1961, 11) argues that "whenever revolutionary tendencies show a timid 
head, they are mitigated and cut short by a false fulfillment of wish-dreams." 
For many of us, Truman and EDtv give us voice, provide a structure for our 
arguments about the effects of the media. At the same time, however, we are 
discouraged, Lowenthal contends, "from thinking beyond the confines of the 
present" (as cited in Storey 1998, 106). Media companies have created and 
filled a need for a discourse — albeit limited — on media effects. As Marcuse 
(1968, 26-27) claims, films like Truman "carry with them prescribed attitudes 
and certain habits, certain intellectual and emotional reactions which bind the 
consumers more or less pleasantly to the producers." In a sense, then, these 
films devalue genuine media criticism by reducing it to concern about one's 
privacy and prattling about celebrities who are famous only for being famous. 
It has been made, to borrow from Storey (1998), too accessible. Much in the 
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way classical music is often used to sell expensive cars, or music from the 
1970s to sell everything from hamburgers to mutual funds, devalued media 
criticism is used to sell continued participation in and endorsement of media 
products. As Bennett (1977, 45) notes in his discussion of a finance company 
magazine advertisement based on a Matisse painting, "what was ostensibly 
opposed to economic life was made to become a part of it, what was separate 
became assimilated, since any critical dimension which might have pertained 
to Matisse's painting was eclipsed by its new and unsolicited function." The 
"new and unsolicited function" of films like Truman is to sustain just enough 
media criticism — enough so that we can take part in a sanctioned discourse 
about the media, but not enough to empower us to explore how the media truly 
affect us. The criticism is done on the media's stage — their turf, so to speak. 

In the film's opening sequence, Christof reminds The Truman Show's 
worldwide viewing audience that one of his motivations for creating Truman 
is that they are "bored with actors giving us phony emotions" (The Truman 
Show 1998). He reassures us that "while the world he inhabits is counterfeit, 
there's nothing fake about Truman himself — no scripts, no cue cards; it isn't 
always Shakespeare, but it's genuine." Over a series of ersatz credits, Christof 
notes that viewers "leave him on all night for comfort." We should cringe at 
how this sequence echoes in our own lives, but instead we are mesmerized 
with the familiarity of the formats used by the film's creators. They give us 
media criticism in bite-sized chunks. Next, we see Meryl telling us that "there 
is no difference between a private life and a public life." Meryl's life "is the 
Truman Show ... it is a noble life ... it is a truly blessed life." Christof, the 
benevolent creator, again assures the audience that none of what they see is 
fake, "it is merely controlled." We sit in our seats in the theater, or at home in 
front of the television, and think that we are pretty keen observers of the media. 
We may not see that it is we who are being controlled, that it is our imaginary 
relationship to our real existence — in particular, to the media — that is being 
manipulated. More important, we do not see that we are being reproduced, 
redefined as subjects. We have been interpellated, to borrow Althusser's term. 
We are a subject of the media' s discourse on themselves, on their impact. What 
matters is that we engage in discourse about the media on the terms set by the 
media. In short, we criticize by consuming. The popularity of movies like Tru- 
man means that we will continue to purchase this brand of media criticism. 

As the movie continues, we receive more quick-dry media criticism; the 
radio station in Seahaven gently asks listeners to "let this music calm you 
down." Truman visits the newsstand, where he picks up a newspaper and fash- 
ion magazines, the latter purportedly for Meryl ("She loves her fashion mags," 
Truman tells the owner of the newsstand; Truman will use pieces of photos 
from those magazines to help him find Lauren, a woman whose love for Tru- 
man was not in Christof s script). As an overly friendly set of twins makes 
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small talk with Truman, they nudge him conveniently in front of a sign for Kai- 
ser Free Range Chicken. Truman looks quizzically at the sign, and manages to 
pull away. Later, Meryl will show Truman her new "Chef s Pal," a device that 
acts as "a dicer, grater, peeler all in one; it never needs sharpening, and it's 
dishwasher safe." As these bits of parody emerge, we congratulate ourselves 
for our ability to pick them up so easily. 

Truman and Marlon talk about getting out, about exploring the world, but 
not before Marlon takes a sip from a can of beer, looks at the can, and says, to 
the delight of imaginary and real beer companies everywhere, "that is a beer." 
Marlon and Meryl try desperately to cure Truman of his restlessness — ^Marlon 
by pointing out that Truman has a great job ("a desk job!") and Meryl by wish- 
ing aloud for a baby and by convincing Truman to make love. It is at this point 
that representatives of The Truman Show audience first appear: two security 
guards crammed into a small booth complain that the program is not graphic 
enough; one comments, "you never see anything anyway . . . they turn the cam- 
era, the wind blows, the curtain moves . . . you don't see anything." For the 
moment, I think, we are encouraged not to pick up any resemblance to our own 
worship of celebrities and their sexual habits. These few examples are at the 
heart of the negotiation that drives this movie. Hegemony, Gramsci contends, 
is the product of negotiations between dominant and subordinate groups. As a 
negotiation progresses, there is resistance from a dominated group, and a suffi- 
cient amount of incorporation by the group in power. We consider ourselves to 
be quite media savvy — we like to think we know when we are being duped, 
when the media are manipulating us. But, to paraphrase Gramsci, we are only 
getting enough rope to hang ourselves. We "can never be allowed to challenge 
the fundamentals of class power" (Storey 1998, 126), which may explain why 
The Truman Show revolves around the media's intrusiveness and the nature of 
fame, rather than the desire to ensure that minorities hold at least a significant 
percentage of broadcast licenses or the need to reform the practice of journal- 
ism. Fame is easy to talk about; everybody is fascinated with it. This line of 
reasoning also underscores at least one key difference between Truman and 
earlier media-driven films like All the President's Men: these films tried to 
address substantive issues — the journalist's obligation to unearth and probe 
malfeasance in our nation's highest office, for example. Here, the incessancy 
of fame is simply too much to bear for Truman. The argument has been 
reduced to the media' s impact on one person. Missing from Truman is the kind 
of "monster in a box" ranting done by Howard Beale (Peter Finch) in Network, 
In its place are softened allusions and fetishized self-reflexive parody. Media 
companies will acknowledge our desire to take them to task for their perform- 
ance, but they will have us do so on their terms. They will tell us what aspects 
of their impact to fear. In films like Truman, they have found a means to use 
our distrust to sustain their economic strength. 
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This is not to say that media companies should be lauding themselves for 
their ingenuity; companies like Time Warner are probably more than a little 
apprehensive about the very vivid signs of distrust that mark our relationship 
with the media. As Storey (1998, 126) explains, products are often "combined 
or transformed in ways not intended by their producers." Many media prod- 
ucts — violent television programs, sensationalistic news reports, the endless 
reign of the talk show pundit — have given rise to oppositional meanings. But 
like the youth cultures discussed by Hebdige (1979, 126), would-be media 
critics are encouraged to "move away from originality and opposition to com- 
mercial incorporation and ideological defusion as the culture industries even- 
tually succeed in marketing subcultural resistance for general consumption 
and profit." 

But as Truman notes midway through the film as the clues to his televised 
past present themselves, "it's when Fm unpredictable they can't deal with it." 
It is certainly plausible that a significant number of Truman viewers came 
away from the film energized by their oppositional readings of the text. As Sto- 
rey (1998, 127) notes, 

the commercially provided culture of the culture industries is redefined, 
reshaped, and redirected in strategic acts of selective consumption and produc- 
tive acts of reading and articulation, often in ways not intended or even foreseen 
by its producers. 

To be sure, Truman's sentiment is evidence of the "shifting equilibrium" 
posited by Gramsci, based on the idea that popular culture "is a contradictory 
mix of competing interests and values" (Storey 1998, 127). But in the end, the 
media criticism we see in the film is "expressed in a form that is ultimately of 
financial benefit to the dominant culture" (p. 127). Creation of films like - 
Truman is an act of negotiation that moves "oppositional voices on to a terrain 
which secures for the dominant groups a continued position of leadership" 
(p. 128). 

Soon, more cracks show in the program's facade. A picture taken of Tru- 
man as a child at Mount Rushmore looks odd to him because the monument 
looks too small. He notices that Meryl is wearing her wedding ring on the 
wrong hand in their wedding photo; Meryl offers a rushed explanation as to 
why Truman saw actors behind an elevator: it was a terrible accident, "this 
cable just snapped . . . the elevator plummeted down 10 flights ... it's those 
non-union workers." Determined to get to Fiji, Truman enlists the aid of a 
travel agent who walks toward the desk in her office with a make-up napkin 
tucked under her chin. As Truman boards a bus to Chicago (it's busy season in 
Fiji, the agent tells Truman), a child recognizes the nation's favorite celebrity 
and gasps, "Hey, Mom, isn't that . . . ?" The bus never makes it out of the depot: 
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the driver does not know how to drive a stick. Meanwhile, viewers of the show 
trade bits of Truman trivia: he's not going to Chicago — out of their 
lives — according to a waitress in a bar festooned with Truman regalia, "He's 
not going anywhere; he has to have it out with Meryl." 

Eventually, Truman manages to make it across the bridge out of Seahaven, 
with a frightened Meryl taking the wheel for their escape. The scene before 
they make it across the bridge is worth exploring further. Paralyzed once again 
by his fear of water, Truman sits motionless as Meryl tries to convince him to 
turn back: "You knew this would happen . . . you know you can't drive over 
water . . . let's go home where it's safe." It is almost as if the film's producers 
are telling us that we' ve done enough genuine media criticism for one day ; it' s 
time for us to return to the terrain discussed earlier. But the terrain returns con- 
tinually to our level of media criticism; when Truman comes at Meryl with a 
product-placed kitchen implement, she shouts, "How can anyone expect me to 
carry on under these conditions? It's unprofessional!" As Truman begins to 
realize the depth of the charade, Marlon criticizes him for being so self- 
absorbed: 

It's a lot of world for one man, Truman. You sure that's not wishful thinking? 
You wishing you had made something more out of yourself? . . . C'mon Truman, 
who hasn't sat on the job and had imaginary interviews on Seahaven Tonightl 

Thus, it is all about fame — the desire to have it, the desire to flee it — but 
fame nonetheless. Here, Romney (1998, 39) argues, the film explores "the 
nature of star charisma." Truman, like all celebrities, sees himself "as the cen- 
ter of the world" (p. 39). I would argue, however, that the charisma Romney 
describes is one that enthralls many viewers — some follow their favorite 
celebrity's every step. Thus, rather than being a commentary on the fickle 
nature of celebrity, this portion of the film seems designed to sustain the power 
of celebrity. Again, we are not asked to think beyond or outside what it is like 
to be a celebrity, only to explore it from a more jaundiced perspective. 

Soon, thanks to Marlon, Truman is reunited with his father, played (we are 
later told) by an actor who was angry at Christof for being written out of the 
show. Fresh from his creative triumph, Christof is interviewed for the program 
"TruTalk," a "forum for issues growing out of the show" hosted by a glib, 
sycophantic Harry Shearer. Christof is the personification of all things celeb- 
rity; Shearer introduces him as "the world's greatest televisionary." Christof 
discusses how he had in the past dealt with "intruders" onto the Truman set. 
The viewer sees hurried medium shots of a young man who shouts "I did it, I'm 
on The Truman ShowV and of a parachute jumper who lands on the set wearing 
a sign that says "Truman — You're on TV!" The intruders are whisked away 
before Truman sees them. 
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Co-optation of media criticism is particularly effective in this sequence 
because it revolves around devices we often are given to help us go behind the 
scenes with our favorite stars. Furthermore, it plays and builds on our limited 
knowledge of media processes. We are told that Christof has 5,000 cameras at 
his disposal; his boast sounds like a quote from a typical news story about the 
technical prowess assembled to televise the Super Bowl. Later, Christof tells 
us that Truman was selected "in competition with five other unwanted preg- 
nancies." Such a statement resonates in a culture that forces children to com- 
pete and sexualizes them at an earlier age. Christof proudly informs Shearer 
that "everything on the show is for sale — the actors, their wardrobe, the food 
products, to the very homes they live in — all available from the Truman cata- 
log . . . operators are standing by." Much has been written about the commer- 
cialization of practically every open space in our lives. QVC is one of the 
nation' s most popular cable networks. But while many of us express anger and 
perhaps bewilderment at these developments, and others long for simpler, less 
visually cluttered days, the system that produces this arrangement goes on. As 
Debord (1995, 40) argues, "the false choice offered by spectacular abun- 
dance . . . evolves into a contest among phantom qualities means to elicit devo- 
tion to quantitative triviality." We worry about how many hours per day we 
watch television, how many commercials a young person sees before they are 
eighteen; we miss the real impact of the media. 

Soon, Lauren, Truman's lost love, calls the show. She watches him sleep 
and attacks Christof: "What you've done to Truman is sick!" Lauren, at one 
time an extra in the show (she is the only one in the cast to wear the "How's it 
going to end?" button used by Paramount to promote the film) now fervently 
hopes he will escape; she is pushed into the role of a marginalized radical. We 
see a "Free Truman" poster on the wall in her apartment. She embodies radical 
thought — a threat to the show and its structure — even though she too took part 
in the charade. "You stole a few minutes of air time with him to throw yourself 
and your poHtics in the limehght," Christof says, attacking Lauren's credibil- 
ity. Christof ends the call, claiming that "What distresses you, caller, is that 
ultimately, Truman prefers his cell" — a claim that might accurately describe 
our lives with the media. 

But Truman does escape. Christof and his staff search frantically, and 
finally determine that Truman has tunneled out of his home. When Christof 
shouts, "Cut transmission!" a waitress in the Truman-addled bar drops a glass. 
Here, the movie further continues its decline into a self-aggrandizing attack on 
the dangers of fame. Christof exhorts his minions: "He has the world's most 
recognizable face — he can't disappear!" Legions of extras and grips, linked 
arm in arm, march through the streets of Seahaven, searching for Truman. One 
of the network executives tells Christof about a rumor circulating that Truman 
is dead: "The media are having a feeding frenzy with this." A sponsor threatens 
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to tear up his contract with the network. Christof confidently reassures the net- 
work executive that "We' re getting higher ratings with this . . . than we' ve ever 
had on this show." Again, these are famiUar terms to us — the only tools some 
of us have to understand how the media work. What we are being told, through 
movies like Truman, is that these tools are all we need. 

Thus, when Carrey taunts Christof near the end of the film, he, Harris, and 
Weir are taking aim at the paparazzi, the screaming fans — all of the elements 
that make being a star so hard to endure. The movie loses its last shred of credi- 
bility as a vehicle for media criticism at this point. It takes on a second layer of 
unmistakable arrogance (beyond Christof s obvious arrogance) — ^the film's 
producers take too much credit, in a way; they now operate from the premise 
that the media have a great deal of effect. It now assumes that we are unthink- 
ing drones, waiting to be led around by the media — the "cultural dupes" that 
Stuart Hall describes. Christof speaks to Truman over a shot of the sun break- 
ing through the clouds. "I am the creator ... of a TV show that gives hope and 
joy and inspiration to millions," Christof says. He tells Truman that he is the 
"star." Ironically, the movie ends with Christof ordering Truman to "say some- 
thing, say something. Goddamn it, you're on television!" Truman obliges with 
his catch phrase (the title of this article) and an affected theatrical bow. He has 
been schooled in the ways of stardom, even as he leaves the stage. 

For Gramsci, understanding how we make popular culture from the com- 
modities given to us "requires vigilance and attention to the details of the pro- 
duction, distribution, and consumption of culture" (quoted in Storey 1998, 
129). The producers of Truman and movies like it have developed an effective 
means for restricting how vigilant we can be. We must not allow ourselves to 
be deluded into thinking that these films represent genuine media criticism. 
They are "an officially sanctioned disruption of the social order, licensed to 
protect it — a safety valve" (p. 133). Fiske (1987, 249) might argue that a film 
like Truman "is a recognition of the strength and endurance of those opposi- 
tional, disruptive, popular forces." This may be so, but those forces only seem 
to have impact when they are watered down and made acceptable. 

Conclusion 

Despite earnest statements by critics about what these movies say about the 
love-hate relationship so many of us have with the media, the questions that 
drive the article remain: Does The Truman Show engage in genuine media 
criticism? Is it an example of media bashing? I believe that the answer to both 
questions is no. By focusing on the individual's struggle to make sense of 
fame — a lionized by-product of the media — a film like The Truman Show 
"obscures rather than resolves" (Real 1977, 202) systemic questions about the 
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media's impact on our lives. As one Internet review (Atkinson 1998, 2) of 
EDtv stressed, 

here's a note to all filmmakers planning on making a film that satirizes the tele- 
vision industry: we know that the media intrude on our private lives. We know 
that they're all a bunch of money-grubbing jerks. We know that fame is a 
double-edged sword. If you're going to make a movie that tries to tell us these 
things, you need to be vicious or artistically sublime. 

In a sense, the use in these films of devices like product placement is disin- 
genuous since these movies end up amounting to little more than product 
placements for the media. They create a demand for a type of media criticism 
that only the media are equipped to provide, a type of media criticism that car- 
ries more weight than genuine criticism. It is all we know, in short. But why 
would media companies endorse satire at their own expense? Do they poke fun 
at themselves because they have concluded that as a nation we are incredibly 
media savvy? Or is simply a way to turn concern about the media into profit- 
able vehicles? Have we, as McDonald (1999, E-10) argues in his review of 
EDtv, shown signs of "having withstood television's lobotomizing effects?" 
Ironically, the reason given for the creation of the shows at the center of these 
movies is the endless drech that viewers have had to endure. I think a more 
important question can be built around an exploration of how media compa- 
nies encourage and exploit the type of packaged, planned skepticism discussed 
here. Why are the media suddenly so self-reflexive? The obvious answer is 
that self-reflexiveness sells. Both Truman and EDtv were box-office winners. 
Thus, it would be naive and shortsighted to say that the media are interested in 
earnestly exploring their role in our lives. And self-reflexiveness is not limited 
to film. Sprite's "Image Is Nothing" campaign and Miller Beer's "Dick" cam- 
paign are two recent examples of self-reflexivity in advertising. But are these 
ads truly designed to poke fun at advertising? Presumably, ad executives 
choose these strategies because they play on our distrust of ads, yet still entice 
us to buy the advertised products. 

At the thematic core of these movies is our unceasing fascination with fame. 
We should be outraged that producers envision us as notoriety-driven, 
celebrity-obsessed dolts. Instead, we congratulate them for taking on such an 
important issue. We have allowed movie producers to insert us into a limited 
range of discourse on the media. As Grossberg (1991, 146) explains, "it is the 
power of the text to locate the subject by producing its intertextual domain of 
experience that becomes the object of critical interpretation." This is a sani- 
tized spin on media influence — created to be consumed, in easy-to-digest bits. 
The key issue is not, as Grossberg argues, "the particular knowledge of real- 
ity .. . which is made available, but the way in which the individual is given 
access to that knowledge and consequently, empowered or de-powered" 
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(p. 146). The Truman Show tells us that the impact of the media amounts to lit- 
tle more than the vicissitudes of fame. Along the way, the media as a poten- 
tially oppressive force are marketed and sold back to us — in product place- 
ments and synergies, in the satire of product placements and synergies, in news 
stories about how hard it was to get a film like The Truman Show made. There 
is a parallel, I think, with our perceptions of joumahsm. We do not see aggres- 
sive journalism, we see Hard Coj^y journalism. The problem is that we have 
not seen aggressive journalism in some time — or ever — thanks at least in part 
to the large corporations that keep swallowing up media properties. We would 
not know real journalism — and real media criticism — if we fell over it. It is 
unsellable, and, more to the point, it may threaten the structure of these con- 
glomerates. Thus, it is inaccurate to say that these films are self-reflexive, 
because they say nothing about the real process — about using media content to 
sell products. 

Thus, creation of movies like Truman and EDtv means only that it is now 
officially cool to bash the media. As Foucault (1981, 8) notes, an apparatus is 
located within "regimes of jurisdiction of veridication." These films now rep- 
resent the accepted means of exploring the media; they have created the only 
true discourse on media criticism. This set of significations is ideological in 
the sense that they now color our relationship to this part (our relationship to 
the media) of our existence. Films like Truman normalize media influence, 
and at the same time cheapen and deflect attempts to truly study it. They put 
moviemakers in a position of leadership with regard to media criticism. Along 
the way, they colonize popular consciousness, using our limited knowledge of 
media processes. These movies essentially say to us, "You know about prod- 
uct placement and trashy talk shows — aren't you special? You're a savvy 
media consumer!" Media awareness becomes a brand. 

On a more practical level, these films are potentially damaging because they 
place an even stronger limit on what kind of ideas make it to film. The media 
are readily available subjects. It is easy to point a camera at a camera, and to 
write a film about a film being written. It is the equivalent of journalists discov- 
ering that individuals in significant numbers will watch them talk to each other 
about their opinions, and about the fate of the craft. Meanwhile, that craft con- 
tinues to erode. Such an approach is arrogant because it assumes, as communi- 
cation scholars sometimes assume, that the media — that concern with the 
media — is on everyone's mind. "We look at this, so you should, too," they 
argue. But sadly, all of this deflects from a potentially fruitful basis for media 
criticism: the idea that there are individuals who do not let the media insinuate 
themselves into every vestige of their lives, that it is possible to disconnect 
completely. The creation of these films is driven by the assumption that every- 
one is affected by the media. The result is an incomplete critique. In our quest 
to criticize, we may end up conforming. 
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